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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Von Friedrich 

Luckwaldt. In two volumes. (Berlin and Leipzig: Vereini- 

gung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 1920. Pp. x, 351; viii, 336. 

$4.00 in paper, $5.00 bound.) 

The chapters of this history covering the period to the close of the 
Civil War were completed by 1914, the rest were finished by 1920. One 
can readily appreciate the difficulties the author must have encountered 
in working over the material for the recent period. He has devoted 
496 pages to the period from Raleigh's first Virginia colony to 1876, 
only 84 pages to the momentous developments from 1876 to 1913, and, 
in conclusion, 80 pages to the Wilson administrations. 

The writer has given a straightforward, interesting account of many 
of the main events in United States history. His work is probably 
intended for the general reader in his own country who wants an outline 
of American development. For the American scholar, the work will 
be of little value. Both as to content and as to interpretation, it fol- 
lows traditional lines, is based mainly on the older American masters, 
and makes little use of the monograph material of recent years. 

The chapters on the Revolutionary Period are among the best, al- 
though several statements need revision in the light of recent publica- 
tions. The writer has a particular gift for describing military events 
adequately and without boring details. The " Critical Period " and the 
formation of the Constitution are handled in the conventional manner, 
There is perhaps not enough emphasis upon the imperialism of the 
New West as a cause of the War of 1812, but in later chapters there 
is no inclination to ignore the importance of westward expansion in 
the building of "the real America". Luckwaldt has also avoided the 
exaggerations of von Hoist in dealing with the slavery controversy. 

For the recent period, one finds the treatment least satisfying, and 
many gaps in subject-matter. The Greenback and Free Silver agitations 
are discussed with hardly a reference to economic conditions in the 
West and South, and the panic of 1893 is inadequately treated. Four 
lines dispose of the problems of Oriental immigration ; one page suffices 
for Taft's presidency; and the Progressive movement suffers from the 
same kind of treatment. The writer has something to say of the evo- 
lution of new standards of social values in the recent period, and of the 
trend away from the traditional American individualism; but he has 
failed to make use of some of the best illustrative material to support 
his conclusions. The final chapter, on Wilson and the World War, may 
be of some interest at this time, because of the writer's characterization 
of President Wilson, and of some interesting comments upon the Ger- 
man-Americans, German policy, and British and German propaganda in 
the United States. The writer correctly suggests that the violation of 
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Belgium was the one insurmountable obstacle for German propagandists 
who tried to win America for the German cause. The peace treaty is 
considered a breach of faith with Germany, although the writer is still 
hoping that America may be the means of serving and saving the 
world. 

There are some errors in the text; for example, the dates for the 
introduction of slavery in Virginia (I. 38), and for the founding of 
Harvard (I. 54). The influence of French political theorists in 1775 
is exaggerated, and John Adams, rather than Washington, deserves 
the credit for determining that the power of removal should be in the 
President alone (I. 182). The Ordinance of 1787 is discussed without 
a reference to how and why the West came under the control of Con- 
gress (I. 219) ; the statement in regard to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in the Confederation Congress is inaccurate (I. 214) ; the 
House election of 1801 is disposed of without a reference to Hamilton 
(I. 214) ; the estimate of Monroe's career is perhaps too generous; and 
McKinley was shot, and not stabbed (II. 210). Finally, constitutional 
matters are almost entirely ignored. 

Carl Wittke. 

The United States of America: a Study in International Organiza- 
tion. By James Brown Scott, A.M., J.U.D., LL.D. [Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of International Law.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1920. Pp. xix, 605. $3.00.) 

The all-important, compelling task challenging world statesmanship 
is the organization of peace; not sentimental aspiration, but purposeful 
contriving of conditions and institutions. In this cause we welcome the 
continued efforts of the Carnegie Endowment: its exposition of eco- 
nomic facts bearing on the problem, its propaganda of the basic juridical 
ideas essential to its solution, and particularly its advocacy of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and adjudication as the more excellent ways for 
adjusting international relations. 

The volume under review naturally follows Doctor Scott's recent 
book of cases, Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States; 
it is, in fact, a systematic exploitation of its contents. But to begin 
with, the familiar constitutional story is retold at length — how from 
trading companies grew American plantations and provinces, inheriting 
English law and developing constitutions of their own; how the idea 
and practice of union gradually appeared, finally taking shape in the 
independent Confederation under Articles adopted in 1 777-1 781; how 
a critical period supervened, in which the commonwealths developed 
what they regarded as self-sufficient statehood, but in which external 
weakness and internal discord forced a realization of their utter de- 
pendence upon each other and their need of more adequate organization 



